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They tend to become class organizations — and perhaps through 
no fault of their own. Our city schools are not "common" in a 
very inclusive sense. I should hold, therefore, that before we 
can get very far with any political regeneration along the lines 
of neighborhood groups we should find it necessary to face the 
economic forces which at present make neighborhood conscious- 
ness almost impossible. This is not to minimize the importance 
of social psychology's contribution; it is simply to point out its 
limitations. 

The author should have thought well enough of her book to 
provide an index. 

James H. Tufts. 

Pboblems of the Self. By John Laird, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen's University of Belfast. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1917. Pp. xiii, 375. Price, 12s. 
net. 

The Shaw Lectures in Edinburgh University have been the 
occasion of some notable volumes; and it may be said at once that 
Professor Laird's work is eminently worthy to stand in the series. 
It has the great merit of admirable clearness both in plan and 
execution. It takes an important and difficult subject, defines 
the limits within which the question will be discussed, within 
those limits surveys the ground in a carefully detailed but sys- 
tematic fashion, and arrives at definitely formulated results. 
Probably the only complaint which anyone is likely to make 
about the method of exposition would concern the inclusion of a 
good deal of historical matter, which at some points does not 
appear seriously to advance the thesis. But in an argument 
which depends so much on the precise use of terms which have 
long been tokens in philosophical currency, some such discussion 
is almost inevitable. In any case, one should be prepared to 
work through all that is given for the sake of one or two more or 
less casual exegeses which Professor Laird offers. The comments 
on Kant's ethical theory, e.g., with which Chapter VII begins, 
seem to me very happy and illuminating. 

The subject of the book may be very simply stated. Psy- 
chology until it became very critical of itself in Hume, conceived 
itself to be the science of the soul or the self. Professor Laird 
asks precisely in what sense psychology is entitled to use the 
terms "soul" or "self": or in other words, in what kind of soul, 
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on the evidence available, have we a right to believe? Mr. Laird 
in the course of his discussion, finds himself compelled to advance 
or to deal with arguments of a highly metaphysical character. 
But for his positive results he relies mainly on certain psycholog- 
ical methods for the employment of which he offers a careful 
philosophical justification. 

What we are obviously aware of, when we introspect at all, 
is experiences of one sort or another. The question at issue is 
whether when we have precisely defined these experiences and 
the unity which subsists between them, we shall find that a 
sufficient account of the self. Mr. Laird thinks that we shall, 
and that there is no need to assume the presence of some more 
remote element as a necessary condition of any unity of experi- 
ence at all. The plan of the book therefore is to discuss these 
experiences and what they imply. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the elucidation of the 
data, including the question whether the body can be considered 
part of the self. On this point Mr. Laird holds that though the 
body may be essential to the self, it is not part of it. Organic 
sensations, he thinks, are really mental acts which cognise cer- 
tain bodily states; and it is the acts not the states or objects which 
belong to the self. In general Mr. Laird holds that all our ex- 
periences are modes of reference to an object. And this affords 
a fundamentum divisionis for the classification of our experiences. 
The characteristic of the act of Cognition is that it seeks to know 
its object, not to change it: it is therefore, in Mr. Laird's phrase, 
a dynamic. On the other hand, Conation (the action of the 
subject towards the object) and Feeling (the way in which the 
subject is affected by the object) are dynamic. Armed with 
this account of the nature of these experiences, he discusses in 
detail the various attempts to find in any one of them the clue to 
the nature of the self. He finds that no one is reducible to an- 
other; and therefore that no one is, in any important sense, prior 
to the rest. 

But the most obviously striking feature of our experiences is 
not so much their difference in kind, as their interpenetration 
with one another. Their unity and continuity is essential to 
their being experiences of a self. Hence two important chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of this topic and of the conditions 
which make this unity possible. Retentiveness is the chief con- 
dition. Mr. Laird rejects the view that retentiveness is only a 
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function of the brain and thinks its explanation involves the ad- 
mission of psychical dispositions and subconsciousness. This 
suggests a further series of questions with regard to multiple 
personality; and Mr. Laird holds that in any ordinary sense of 
personal identity, there is evidence for the dissociation of selves 
into separate selves, and probably for the coexistence of a plural- 
ity of selves in the same body. 

This whole argument leads up to the fundamental question 
whether the self or soul can be regarded as a substance, not 
merely in the logical sense of subject, but in the ontological sense 
of particular existent. There are marginal cases where it is 
difficult to say in what precise sense anything may be called 
"one"; but in general we "have the right" to give the name 
"one substance" to any distinct particular complex which re- 
quires us usually to treat it as one thing, and which cannot be 
explained in terms of anything else. In this sense the self is 
unmistakably one substance. "Any given experience may be 
considered as one, although it is continuous with other experi- 
ences, but the self seems to be an indefeasible unity, and that is 
why it is a substance in so fundamental a sense. That unity of 
experiences is the soul. Its substantiality is the ultimate fact 
that any given experience must form part of a distinctive unity of 
experience. It is therefore a substance in the same sense as other 
things are substances, though it is a distinctive kind of substance 
whose parts are experiences. " 

I have spent more than my allotted space in giving this rough 
outline of Mr. Laird's argument and his main conclusion. The 
book is full of close and detailed argument, in which, no doubt, 
there is plenty of room for disagreement. But the work as a 
whole seems to me to deserve something more than simply criti- 
cism of this kind. Plainly there are important corollaries fol- 
lowing on Mr. Laird's view. On one of them — the problem of 
immortality — Mr. Laird has said something at the close of the 
book; but there are others at least as important. Perhaps I can 
best express my appreciation of Mr. Laird's admirable achieve- 
ment, and my suspicion of the limitations of his argument by 
saying that I look forward hopefully to a second volume in which 
Mr. Laird will develop the implications of the view which he has 
sustained here. 

University College, Cardiff. 

H. J. W. Hetherington. 



